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RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE 



A TESTIMONIAL TO PROFESSOR BRIGGS 1 

The volume before us is published in honor of a scholar and teacher 
well known to the readers of this Journal. The authors themselves 
say in their preface: "This volume is offered to Professor Charles 
Augustus Briggs by a little group of his pupils and colleagues with the 
addition of only two or three other close friends. It is a testimonial 
of their personal affection as well as of their sense of obligation to the 
veteran scholar and teacher, and they have chosen as its occasion his 
completion of seventy years of life, not because they do not hope for 
him many more years of fruitful work, but because this anniversary 
recalls to them his long and notable service, and reminds them afresh of 
all they owe to the stimulus of his untiring energy, his patient research, 
his fearlessness in proclaiming truth, his warm personal sympathy, 
and his quick response to every demand made upon his stores of knowl- 
edge and the treasures — often unsuspected — of his warm and valiant 
heart." The best reward that the conscientious teacher can have is 
such testimony of affection and esteem on the part of those with whom 
he has been most closely associated, especially when it brings the assur- 
ance, which this volume gives, that the pupils are carrying on the work 
of the master in the spirit by which he himself has been and is moved. 

Dr. Briggs has been far more than the occupant of a chair in a great 
theological seminary. He has been Doctor Ecdesiae in the broadest 
sense of the word, most truly so when the church he was trying to 
instruct showed itself most ungrateful. The extent of his learning and 
the catholicity of his interest is strikingly shown by the bibliography of 
his writings appended to this volume. This catalogue, which does not 
claim to be complete, includes nearly two hundred publications, and 
among them are many which have had a large share in molding the 
theological thought of this country and Great Britain. By the strange 
irony of ecclesiastical process, Dr. Briggs was held up before the world 
as a radical and an innovator. His writings have abundantly shown 
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how false, how ludicrous in fact, was the accusation. So far from being 
an iconoclast he is thoroughly conservative, a defender of the great 
historic churches and of the faith they profess. He has indeed stood 
manfully for the freedom of biblical scholarship, because he knows that 
true scholarship cannot submit to have its conclusions prescribed for 
it by any authority, dogmatic or other, but he has also stood firmly 
for the idea of an organized Christianity, one catholic and apostolic 
church. The object for which he has most earnestly prayed is the 
realization of this idea by the reunion of all the separated bodies which 
bear the Christian name. 

If the volume before us is valid evidence, it must be confessed that 
Dr. Briggs has impressed his pupils with the idea of free scholarship 
more distinctly than with his idea of the reunion of Christendom. We 
should have been glad to see among these papers one or more devoted 
to the Reformation in its relation to the unhappy divisions which keep 
us apart. Especially grateful would have been a study of the English 
church in the seventeenth century, a subject in which Dr. Briggs is an 
acknowledged authority. The only two papers in the volume which 
bear on the history of the church are McGiffert's presentation of 
Calvin's theory of the church, and Platner's discussion of the repres- 
sion of scientific inquiry in the ancient church. 

However, it is better to be grateful for what we have than to wish 
we had something else. The present reviewer is of course attracted 
especially by the biblical studies here united. First comes Toy's essay 
on "Polytheism in Genesis" as a mark of date. The investigation was 
perhaps suggested by the recent attempt of a Dutch scholar to find 
distinct marks of polytheism in certain strata of the Pentateuch. Toy 
gives careful examination to the texts and shows that although poly- 
theism may underlie the original stories which the editors of Genesis 
used, the passages alleged do not argue for such polytheism on the part 
of the documents as we now have them. In the second paper Arnold 
throws light on one of the Old Testament hapax legomena. Bewer 
follows with some valuable notes on Jeremiah, showing how much we 
still have to learn from this book. Curtis discusses afresh the problem 
of the return of the Jews under Cyrus. This scholar is evidently im- 
pressed by the argument long ago presented by Torrey, with which all 
Old Testament scholars are now familiar, to the effect that there was 
no such event. But he still thinks that some sort of return may have 
taken place under Cyrus, though he says that "the evidence for it is 
very slight, and we have no reason to believe that the Chronicler's 
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account is anything else than imaginary." Two papers are devoted to 
the Psalter, one by Peters, the other by Fullerton. The former argues 
from a study of the Korahitic Psalms that these compositions had their 
origin in North Israel, in which case they would of course be older than 
the fall of Samaria. Fullerton makes a special study of antisacrificial 
expressions in the Psalms. Among his conclusions I may mention 
this: that the last two verses of Ps. 51 are not, as now commonly sup- 
posed, a later addition to the original poem, but that they belong to it, 
while the two verses which precede are an insertion. Fullerton also 
takes occasion to enter upon the vexed question of the ego of the psalm- 
ists and inclines to the view that for the most part it is the Jewish 
community that speaks. 

Less technical, but of more general interest, are the two papers 
which come next in order, one by Francis Brown on the decline of proph- 
ecy, the other by Day on man and the messianic hope. One of the 
most important papers is contributed by George F. Moore on the defini- 
tion of the Jewish canon and the repudiation of Christian Scriptures. 
With abundant learning the author points out that as in the church the 
canon was defined because of the rise of heresy and the consequent 
need of a definite code to which to appeal, so it was in the Jewish com- 
munity where the early Christians claimed to belong and to have their 
sacred books recognized in the synagogue. The conclusion is that 
"it was not the diversity of opinion in the schools about Ecclesiastes 
and the Song of Songs that first made deliverances about the Scriptures 
necessary, but the rise of the Christian heresy and the circulation of 
Christian writings. Older than any catalogue of the canonical books 
which has been preserved are specific decisions that certain books 
are not inspired scripture, and among the repudiated books the gospels 
stand in the front rank." The illuminating discussion by which this 
thesis is sustained does not admit of compression, or we should be 
tempted to reproduce it here. 

The volume is one that should be read by everyone interested in 
theological thought. 

Henry Preserved Smith 

Meadville Theological School 
Meadville, Pa. 



